of the fourth century was undoubtedly the epoch of greatest luxury at Rome and in Italy.' The picture which Macrobius gives us in the third book of the Saturnalia completely disproves this. Here we have a group of Roman senators of the highest rank discussing ' the luxury of the ancients ' as something quite unknown to their own age. O. Muller, in his exhaustive study De genio, luxu, et moribus <£-vi Theodosiani, remarks that the only reason is because they have less money than the patricians of the first century. 1 do not think that is a candid interpretation of Macrobius. He speaks, not with regret, but with polite censure, of the days when senators watered their trees with wine, paid vast sums of money for rare fish, dined off peacocks' eggs and larks' tongues, and resorted to devices of gluttony which are too repulsive to dwell upon ; c mine pretia haec insana nescimus.' He even speaks of the practice of introducing dancing girls into the banquet-room as extinct; though we know that in this he cannot have been speaking for the whole of Rome. We are bound to oppose Macrobius to Ammianus.